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Haratp Mortensen holds a position 
at the Royal Library in Copenhagen and 
devotes his leisure hours to astronomy. 
He is known to his frietds as an enthusi- 
ast for everything pertaining to the great 
Danish astronomer, Tycho Brahe. His 
plans for preserving the ruins of Urani- 
borg on the island of Hveen have been 
accepted by the Swedish Academy and 
will be made the basis, for the restora- 
tion work to be undertaken by the 
Swedish state. 


Sem S£LAND, now professor of physics 
at the University of Oslo, was identified 
with the early development of the new 
Institute of Technology at Trondhjem 
and was its first president, assuming 
his position in 1909. Ten years later 
he visited the United States and made 
a tour of the leading universities and re- 
search laboratories with a view to work- 
ing out a practical plan for a thoroughly 
modern physics laboratory at Trondhjem. 
After this had been completed, he ac- 
cepted a call to the University of Oslo. 


Those of our readers who preserve 
back copies of the Review will find in the 


August number for 1924 a portrait of 


Kart AsPiunp in a group of photographs 
by Goodwin which included Heidenstam 
Karl Asplund is 
perhaps the best known art critic of the 
younger generation in Sweden, and has 


written many books on Swedish art. He 


and Selma Lagerlof. 


is also a lyric poet and, besides his 
original work, has published translations 
of English poetry. Among other things 
he has made translations from the work 
of the Nobel prize winner, William 
Butler Yeats. 


H. P. Hanssen is the leading authority 
on North Slesvig. His book War Diaries 
was reviewed by W. W. Worster in our 
last November number. No one will dis- 
pute his title as the leader of the Danes 
in North Slesvig, the man who more than 
any one else was instrumental in bring- 
ing them back to Denmark. He repre- 
sented them for many years in the Ger- 
man Reichstag and now represents them 


in the Danish Rigsdag. 


to this 
number the second in the series of arti- 
include the chief of 


Sweden's world industries. 


Nasotu Hepin contributes 


cles which will 





From a Painting by Carl Bloch 


TYCHO BRAHE RECEIVING JAMES VI OF SCOTLAND AT URANIBORG 
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Tycho Brahe 
Ruins of His Castle to be Restored after 250 Years 


By Haratp Mortensen 


As we sail through the Oresund bound for Copenhagen, the little 
island Hveen with sloping shores will be pointed out as the most 
famous spot in the Sound. It is now Swedish land, but in the six- 
teenth century it belonged to Denmark, and a Danish king gave it 
as a royal gift to Tycho Brahe. Three hundred and fifty years 
ago the great astronomer laid the corner-stone of his castle Urani- 
borg. There he worked and “wrote his name in the stars.’’ There 
kings did him homage. Fortune changed; Tycho Brahe died in 
exile; Uraniborg was razed; its stones were used for other pur- 
poses. But after his death he has been acclaimed as the most 
famous son of his country and one of the great astronomers of all 
times, ranking with Hipparchus, Ptolemy, Copernicus, and Bessel. 


alone achieve lasting rank,” wrote Tycho Brahe, who was 
himself a scion of Denmark’s oldest nobility, bearing a name 
that is famous in both Denmark’s and Sweden’s history. He was born 
December 14, 1546, on the estate of Knudstorp in Skane—then a part 
of Denmark—as the son of Otto Brahe, commandant of Helsing- 
borg castle, and his wife Fru Beate Bille. Thirteen years old he en- 
tered the University of Copenhagen where he studied philosophy. 
During his term there an eclipse of the sun occurred, and this event 
gave him the impulse that determined his future career. It seemed 
to him very marvelous that the incidence and termination of the eclipse 
could be predicted a long time before it actually took place. He was 
fired with enthusiasm for astronomy, which he called “an almost divine 
science,” and threw himself into this new study. 
Practical interests claimed him, however, and in 1563 he was sent 
to Leipsic to study law. On this trip he was accompanied by his tutor, 
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Anders Sorensen Vedel, who afterwards became known as an his- 
torian. During his stay in Leipsic his interest in astronomy was again 
roused by a “meeting” of the two planets, Jupiter and Saturn. As 
he had no measuring instrument, he made himself one with a pair 
of compasses and a graduated arc of cardboard. Despite its imperfec- 
tions, this instrument convinced him that the science of astronomy had 
not yet reached the level of 
exactitude which he had sup- 
posed. He realized that ac- 
curate observations were 
wanting, and the purpose 
which was to determine his 
life- work matured within 
him. He set himself the task 
of providing a reliable foun- 
dation for astronomical cal- 
culations based on sure and 
complete observations with 
adequate instruments. 

It must be remembered 
that at this time the telescope, 
which has rendered such in- 
valuable aid to astronomy, 
did not exist. It was not in- 
vented until 1608, seven 
years after the death of Ty- 
cho Brahe. The claim of the 
great Danish astronomer to 
the title of “master of the art 
of observation” rests on the 

Tycuo Brane fact that, without the aid of 

After a Painting Burned in Frederiksborg in 1859 the telescope, he carried his 
observations to the extreme 

limit of accuracy. He became known as “the reformer of astronomy.” 

Since the time of the ancients, astrology—the art of predicting com- 
ing events from planetary positions—had been closely bound up with 
astronomy. It can not surprise us that Tycho Brahe, as a child of his 
age, shared with other astronomers the belief in the art of foretelling 
the future from the stars. In this, as in other forms of soothsaying, 
some predictions come true, and some do not. Yet Tycho Brahe ex- 
pressed himself with caution about astrology, and his doubts as to its 
value grew in the course of the years. If astrology did not seem to 
him the absurdity that it seems to us, it was partly because the uni- 
verse to him and his contemporaries had very narrow limits. It was 
his own ingenious observations, however, that eventually pointed the 
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way for posterity from the superstitions of astrology to the clear 
daylight of astronomy. 

From Leipsic Tycho Brahe went on to the universities of Witten- 
berg and Rostock, where he continued his studies. At Rostock in a 
duel with swords he had a piece cut off the bridge of his nose, but 
replaced the missing part by a small piece of silver and copper alloy. 
The illness of his father recalled him to Denmark, and after his 
father’s death, in 1570, he succeeded to the estate. During a visit to the 
neighboring manor, Herrisvad, owned by his uncle, Sten Bille, he dis- 
covered a new radiant star in the constellation Cassiopeia, on the eve- 
ning of November 11, 1572. 

This new star revived his interest in astronomy. With a sextant he 
carefully determined its place in relation to the other stars, and in 
the following year his book De nova Stella appeared. In the spring 
of 1574 by request he gave a series of well attended lectures on 
astronomy at the University of Copenhagen. 

He went abroad again and visited, among others, Landgrave Wil- 
helm of Hessen who was himself an astronomer. It was chiefly at the 
recommendation of the landgrave that Frederik II of Denmark, 
after Tycho Brahe’s return from abroad, bound the young scientist 
to his native country by a princely munificence. The king conferred 
on him the island of Hveen for life and offered him means to erect a 
building there for the promotion of science. 

On August 8, 1576, the foundation was laid of the famous castle 
Uraniborg, named after Urania, the muse of astronomy. Uraniborg 
was surrounded by four walls which formed a quadrangle enclosing 
the flower garden and orchard. ‘The castle was built in the Renais- 
sance style, richly ornamented with stone sculpture. It comprised cel- 
lars in which were the kitchen and the chemical laboratories, a ground 
floor, and a second story. The roof was surmounted by a cupola on 
the top of which a gilded Pegasus served as a weather vane. In the 
extensions facing north and south the astronomical instruments were 
set up under the shelter of steep roofs. The interior was luxuriously 
ornamented with panels and painted decorations on the walls and 
ceilings, and in the various rooms were seen strange mechanical con- 
trivances. clocks, paintings, symbolical pictures, and inscriptions. 

In the course of time, as 'Tycho Brahe was constantly having new 
instruments made, Uraniborg became too small to house them all. It 
was necessary to provide more room, and in 1584 he built the remark- 
able observatory Stjerneborg, or castle of stars, consisting of five un- 
derground rooms, the upper part flush with the ground. In each 
room there was a large instrument covered by a movable roof as in 
a modern observatory. Other buildings erected on Hveen by Tycho 
Brahe were a paper mill, a printing press, and a bookbindery, enabling 
him to produce in his own establishment the books by which the 
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THE Riess or Hveen From a ConTEMPoRARY Map 


In the centre (A) Uraniborg; nearer the foreground (B) Stjerneborg; on the coast 
above and to the left (D) St. Ib’s Church; in the background (E) the village; the 
water in the ponds (G and H) ran Tycho Brahe’s paper mills. 


learned world of Europe was made acquainted with the researches car- 
ried on at Uraniborg. 

Many visitors and students both from Denmark and from abroad 
sought the little island in the Sound where they received both instruc- 
tion and hospitality. There was plenty to do. At night the stars 
were observed; the day was used for calculations and work in the 
laboratories. Among the distinguished guests who came to Urani- 
borg were James VI of Scotland, Prince Christian of Denmark who 
afterwards became Christian IV, and his mother Queen Sophia. 

The fame of Tycho Brahe naturally excited envy. With few ex- 
ceptions he was not on especially friendly terms with members of his 
own class. It was unusual for a nobleman to devote himself entirely 
to scholarly pursuits. ‘These were relegated to the middle class and 
were not considered fitting occupations for a member of the aristocracy. 
His relations with his own class were not improved when he acknowl- 
edged a woman not of noble birth—the daughter of a farmer or a clergy- 
man—as his wife and the mother of his children. But if the nobles 
resented his conduct, he in return chastised them with his caustic tongue 
for their gaming, drinking, and hunting. He framed the motto 
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which he printed on his 
books and around the 
arms of the Brahe family: 
“Arms, descent,’ estates 
perish; a noble mind and 
learning alone achieve 
lasting rank.” 

Tycho Brahe was not 
always a pleasant man to 
deal with. He could be 
harsh, violent, and un- 
reasonable. He was also 
a cruel oppressor of the 
peasantry, although in 
this respect he was no 
worse than other noble- 
men, and his great build- 
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ing enterprises called for 


many workmen. Still it 


was no wonder that when 
Frederik II died the op- 
position against him lifted 
its head. The complaints 





An INsTRUMENT FROM URANIBORG 





URANIBORG WITH PaRK AND EMBANKMENT 
From a Wood Cut in Tycho Brahe’s Works 


were not without grounds, and the 
young king Christian IV was not dis- 
posed to show the same indulgence as 
that extended to him by the late king. 
To him Tycho Brahe occupied no 
privileged position among negligent 
vassals, and as the astronomer did not 
properly look after the lands he held 
in fief they were taken away from him 
and given to others. Various other 
difficulties arose, and gradually Tycho 
Brahe accustomed himself to the idea 
of quitting his native country. There 
are indications that he was tired of 
Hveen and of conditions in Denmark, 
and that he longed for a change. “An 
astronomer,” he writes, “must always 
be ready to change his residence, for 
they are few who take an interest in 
his science.” 

Hence he resolved to leave Den- 
mark. In April, 1597, he departed 
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from Hveen, taking with him his 
family, his furniture, and instru- 
ments. At the invitation of Hen- 
rik Rantzow, then regent in 
Slesvig and Holstein, he took up 
his residence at Wandesborg 
Castle near Hamburg. While 
there he wrote a farewell poem 
to his native country, now fa- 
miliar to Danes through the 
beautiful version of J. L. Hei- 
berg. After a little more than a 
year’s stay he received an invita- 
tion to come to Bohemia, where 
the emperor Rudolph II ap- 
pointed him “Imperial Mathe- 
matician.” The castle of Benat- 
ky near Prague was set apart 
for him, and there he endeavored 
to create another Uraniborg. 
The instruments from Hveen 


Tycuo Brane’s Grave In Teyn CHURCH AT were put up, and pupils again 


Pracue. Tue Great Astronomer AND His Wire flocked around him. His most 
ArE BurigeD UNDER THE SLAB IN THE FLoor * 4° o et 
sees age lage Ase distinguished disciple was Jo- 


hannes Kepler, who later de- 


duced from the immense amount of ma- 
terial collected by Tycho Brahe the 
famous astronomical laws still known as 
Kepler’s Laws. As for the master him- 
self, his life work was ended when he 
left Denmark. He found no real zest 
in life after that. He was a broken 
man, and he grew more and more 
peevish and difficult to get along with, 
so that Kepler complained much of him 
in his letters. 

In October, 1601, Tycho Brahe was 
taken ill while dining with a Bohemian 
nobleman. His illness took a serious 
turn, and it was evident that he had not 
long to live. He died on October 24, 
1601, at the age of fifty-five, a short life 
measured in years, but a long life meas- 
ured by achievements. A Prison VAULT UNDER THE EMBANK- 


MENT OF URANIBORG, PHOTOGRAPHED 


“He was not a niggard of anything ix 1908 
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but time. He endeavored to be useful to all and to hurt no one.” 

The island of Hveen was ceded to Sweden after the war of 1658-59. 
Long before this Uraniborg had been pulled down. On the site of the 
once famous castle only a hollow in the ground is now to be seen. A 
deep brick-built well is still in existence and provides the inhabitants of 
the neighborhood with good drinking water. Some cellars are also 
preserved and a part of the walls that formerly surrounded the castle. 
Excavations on the site of Stjerneborg in 1901 brought to light some 
remains of the floors and the bases of the instruments. These ruins 
it is now proposed to cover with a dome. 





Tue Istanp oF Hveen with St. In’s Cuurcu, THE SJ#LLAND COAST IN THE BACKGROUND 
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Carl Anton Bjerknes 
A Chapter in Modern Norwegian Science 


By Sem SLAND 


Is space empty or filled? The question is as old as science itself. 
An old book by Euler, the last of the great philosophers to contend 
that space was filled, fired the imagination of a young mining em- 
ployee, Carl Anton Bjerknes, who became one of the first of Nor- 
wegian scientists. Bjerknes held that seemingly empty space might 
be filled by a frictionless fluid, and that the forces of gravitation 


and magnetism might be due to the movements of this invisible 
medium. Too poor to publish his sensational theories, he was 
pushed into the shade, but his work in pure science has formed 
the starting point for modern practical applied science in weather 
forecasting, in air-planes, and in the rotor ship. At the centenary 
of his birth the address in his honor was delivered by Professor 
Seland. 





AST OCTOBER the University of Oslo celebrated the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of one of Norway’s most 
distinguished men of science, Carl Anton Bjerknes. It would 

be difficult to mention any man who was more truly an incarnation 
of our people’s intellectual force and buoyancy. 

Guided by the highest scientific aims and principles, his whole life 
was an intense struggle to penetrate into the deepest of Nature’s 
secrets—-a struggle constantly fluctuating between encouraging suc- 
cesses and defeats that give his work and personality a tragic great- 
ness. Although his activity was hampered by physical illness, mental 
isolation, and very limited means, not to say poverty, his contributions 
to our understanding of some of the most fundamental questions in 
natural philosophy have been of universal interest and vital impor- 
tance, and will for ever secure him a high rank among our best uni- 
versity men. The further development of his purely philosophical 
ideas and discoveries, moreover, has lead to important practical results 
— illustrating in a wonderful way the fertility of scientific thought. 

Outwardly his career was in no way brilliant. Its history may be 
quickly told. He was born at Oslo October 25, 1825. His father, 
Abraham Isaksen Bjerknes, was veterinary surgeon of the “Aggers- 
huusiske ridende jegerskorps.” Abraham Bjerknes had come from 
the parish of Sandsver near Kongsberg, where his family had lived 
as farmers as long back as the family tradition goes—at least a hun- 
dred and odd years. 
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At his death, of 
consumption in 
1837, the widow 
and their three 
children were left 
in poor circum- 
stances. She too 
had been tainted 
by the same illness 
and was always in 
delicate health. But 
she proved equal 
to the critical situa- 
tion, and by the 
most economical 
management she 
succeeded in put- 
ting her two sons 
through the high 
school (Borger- 
skolen) and after- 
wards the universi- 
ty. 

Carl Anton 
entered the latter 
in 1844. At that 

Cart Anton BsErKNES time it was but 
poorly equipped. 
The whole faculty of science consisted of no more than seven pro- 
fessors, and the only regular science courses open to students were 
those preparing for the degree of mining engineer. Bjerknes then 
took up this line of study. Already as a schoolboy he had taken a 
special interest in mathematics encouraged by his uncle, the old 
farmer Thorstein Isaksen at Gunhildrud, Eker, who was some- 
thing of a self-educated mathematician. With him the boy used 
to spend his summer holidays. Having graduated in 1848 as a min- 
ing engineer, Bjerknes must seek a livelihood and was appointed 
“night foreman” (natstiger) in the silver-mines of Kongsberg. His 
duties here, however, were more those of a policeman than of a 
mining engineer: to examine the pockets of the laborers on their 
leaving the mines, looking out for silver-thieves. He and a fellow- 
student—the later professor of physics Christie—served by turns three 
days and nights in the mine, and especially Bjerknes disliked his job 
very much. 
In his leisure time, however, he took up the mathematical studies 
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he had begun at the university. From a laborer at the stamping- 
mill he bought his first more advanced mathematical book and sub- 
sequently spent a comparatively great part of his yearly salary (130 
speciedaler) in buying other mathematical books that he needed, such 
as the French mathematician Cauch’s Cours d’ Analyse, the study 
of which was his best entertainment in his lonesome hours at night in 
the mine. 

His previous fundamental knowledge and training being quite in- 
adequate for the reading of such advanced works, his studies proceeded 
but slowly, but his perseverance won at last. After four years of 
self-education he succeeded in proving his mathematical abilities by 
a prize treatise and got from the university the fellowship that for long 
had been the aim of his ardent aspirations. 

His unsatisfactory profession as a detective of silver-thieves had 
come to an end. With a travelling stipend of 600 speciedaler he 
went abroad and stayed there, partly at G6ttingen and partly at Paris, 
for two years. Thanks to the inspiring guidance of some of the most 
distinguished scientists of the time such as Dirichlet, Dedekind, Rie- 
man, Weber, Cauchy, and others, those two years were a happy time, 
though his means were so limited that he had scarcely enough for a 
frugal living not to mentions amusements of any kind. At Gédtt- 
ingen he for some time used to frequent a cheap inn in the country, 
where he and a fellow-student from Norway divided among them- 
selves one dinner, and from Paris he writes to his mother, that among 
all Norwegians living there his circumstances were no doubt the most 
narrow. 

Even after his return home, in 1857, his small fellowship was quite 
insufficient for a living—especially as he married in 1859. Once more 
he must take a job— in the mining line, and he was given an appoint- 
ment as custodian of the institute of mineralogy. 

His situation soon grew a little better. In 1861 he was appointed 
associate professor (lektor) and two years later full professor of 
mathematics at the University—a position which he held till his sudden 
death of brain apoplexy on December 20, 1903. 

The origin of Bjerknes’s philosophical ideas may be traced back 
to an old book he had found in his father’s library, a Danish transla- 
tion of Leonard Euler’s Letters to a German princess, printed in 
Copenhagen in 1792. In this popular treatise on natural philosophy 
by one of the greatest mathematicians of all times the problem of 
forces acting at a distance was thoroughly discussed, and the great 
philosopher defended firmly, in opposition to the doctrines of the time, 
the pre-Newtonian view: that forces between material bodies can only 
exist if the bodies really touch each other either directly or through 
some medium lying between them. 

This problem is as old as science itself. Is space empty or filled? 
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was a question already put forth by the ancient Greek philosophers, 
of whom Heraclitus had decided for the first alternative, Anaxagoras 
and after him most philosophers of the Middle Ages for the second. 

To the great founders of the science of dynamics at the time of the 
Renaissance the thought of forces acting through an empty space had 
presented itself as a logical absurdity. Where such forces seemed to 
exist, as between the heavenly bodies, some invisible medium must also 
exist between them. 

In these views Newton’s discovery of the law of gravitation had 
brought about a complete revolution. Newton himself had clearly 
understood that his law was only a formal one, a mathematical de- 
scription that did not reveal the physical mechanism of the gravita- 
tional forces themselves. But his cautious reservations as to their 
physical nature was soon forgotten. Under the impression of the 
wonderful universality of his law and the formal analogies between 
this law and Coulomb’s law of electric and magnetic attractions or 
repulsions, the idea of forces acting through empty space was gen- 
erally adopted and had become a dogma in the first part of the nine- 
teenth century. In fact Euler was the last philosopher of authority 
who firmly defended the theory of a filled space against the neo- 
Newtonians. And those heretical views in EKuler’s book sowed the 
same heresy in the mind of the “natstiger” at Kongsberg. 

His studies at Gottingen gave his thoughts a more decided turn in 
the same direction. Ina series of lectures on hydrodynamics Dirichlet 
had demonstrated a surprising result of his theoretical investigations, 
that a solid ball surrounded by a frictionless fluid may be moved with 
a constant velocity through the fluid without meeting any resistance 
from the latter. 

This being true, Bjerknes concluded, we may well imagine space 
filled with a medium like such a frictionless fluid, through which the 
planets and all other heavenly bodies can move without resistance, and 
the chief argument of the neo-Newtonians might be disproved.— 
Further, he asked, if not a single ball but many balls were moving in 
the fluid simultaneously, what would happen? Most likely one ball by 
means of the fluid would act upon the movement of another, and to a 
spectator, who is supposed to see the balls but not the fluid, this action 
would appear as an “action at a distance?” If finally the balls changed 
their volumes and thus created radial-currents in the surrounding 
fluid, would not these currents create between the balls apparent dis- 
tance-forces following Newton’s law? Thus all those forces which, 
like gravitation, magnetism, etc., apparently act through empty space 
may be due to some invisible movement of an invisible medium. 

With the professorship he had at last got a modest living and some 
spare time for research. Filled with love of work he attacked the big 
problems he so long had borne in mind. 
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But new difficulties soon arose and hampered his progress. 

For five years a serious attack of writer’s cramp made him unable to 
set pen to paper (what a blessing typewriting would have been to 
him!) and for a whole winter he was forced to walk with crutches. 
Fru Bjerknes (whose maiden name was Aletta Koren) helped him 
in writing down his mathematical formulas and deductions in the short 
intervals of time, when “none of the little ones were crying,” or 
when she did not have to attend to her house work. But even she grew 
overworked at last, and a student was engaged to write. To a mathe- 
matician, however, the hand of a secretary can not make up for that 
of the author himself, since he must alway see before him the formulas, 
from which he draws his deductions. 

Nevertheless he was able to communicate to the Scandinavian 
Scientists, meeting in 1868, fundamental results of his investigations 
in hydrodynamics, confirming the views he had anticipated at Gétt- 
ingen. He had proved that balls which are simultaneously moving 
in a fluid will, in fact, be subject to attractions or repulsions appar- 
ently like the Newtonian gravitation forces. 

After this encouraging success, which even reacted favorably upon 
his health, he lived for some time as in “an intoxication of new 
thoughts.” By a more detailed study of the hydrodynamic forces he 
had discovered, he hoped to find exact analogies to each separate 
group of nature’s powers, especially of gravitational, electric, and 
magnetic forces. 

The results of his subsequent researches may be summed up briefly 
in the following statements: 

“A pulsating body (i.e. a body, the volume of which changes 
periodically) surrounded by a fluid will create in this fluid a field of 
force characterized by the same numerical qualities as the field that 
exists round a body with an electric charge, and similarly the field 
created in a fluid agitated by an oscillating body (i.e. a body that 
vibrates without changing its volume) is analogous with the field 
round a magnet. Two balls pulsating with the same period in a 
fluid will consequently attract or repel each other according to the 
law of inverse squares. 

“These analogies are so far perfect, but inverse. While two bodies 
charged with the same kind of electricity will repel each other, pulsa- 
tions with the same phase in a fluid will cause attractions and vice 
versa. Similar analogies, he found, exist between the hydrodynamic 
field surrounding a rotating cylinder and the electromagnetic field 
round an electric current. 

Having made all these discoveries by way of purely mathematical 
investigations, Bjerknes afterwards verified them by a long series of 
beautiful experiments, greatly helped by his son, now Professor V. 
Bjerknes of the Geophysical Institute at Bergen. 
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Proressor V. BJERKNES 


Dr. Jacos BsERKNES 
Son AND GRANDSON or CaRL ANTON BJERKNES 


Little by little his results attracted the interest of contemporary 
scientists. At the electrical exhibition in Paris in 1881 his experiments 
were for the first time demonstrated in public (by V. Bjerknes, then 
a young student) and made a great sensation. BJjerknes was one of 
the 12 scientists who were awarded the gold medal for preeminent 
work in the field of electricity. Besides him they were: two Ameri- 
‘ans (Bell and Edison), two Englishmen (Hughes, the inventor of 
the microphone, and Sir William Thomson), one German (Dr. W. 
Siemens), one Italian (Pacinotti) and four Frenchmen. 

In the following year Bjerknes was invited to give a lecture and 
demonstration at the Royal Society of London and had an equally 
brilliant success there, his lecture, it is said, making an impression 
“never to be forgotten.” 

Yet his name and work in the following years were little by little 
subject to that particular fate. The scientific world was waiting 
for a collected publication of all the rich material in his possession, but 
this publication never appeared. In electricity a complete revolution 
had just been brought about by Maxwell’s works. Maxwell’s electro- 
magnetic theory being, so to say, the electric analogy to the results of 
Bjerknes’s hydrodynamic researches, both being founded upon the 
same philosophical ideas, a thorough investigation of the correlations 
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between these electromagnetic and hydrodynamic worlds presented 
itself to Bjerknes as a problem to be solved before the final publica- 
tion of the results of his life work. In this task, however, he failed, 
partly on account of his overconscientious self-criticism, and partly 
owing to the difficulties of the problem itself. The deeper significance 
of the inverse character of the analogies he had discovered is yet un- 
revealed and will perhaps never be revealed to us. 

So while almost all the young scientists of the time were riding 
triumphantly down the midstream of the mighty current of the new 
electromagnetic theory, the sources of which he had been so eagerly 
exploring, he himself had apparently been caught by the backwater. 

He had always been a lonely man in his work. Only one man 
may be called his disciple, his own son, V. Bjerknes. And thanks 
to him the most important results of his father’s hydrodynamic re- 
searches were published at last. To him, moreover, the methods and 
results of the elder Bjerknes’s researches in hydrodynamics have be- 
come the starting-point for a promising exploration of a vast new field 
of science, that of theoretical meteorology and the dynamics of the 
air. The discoveries already made in this field by him and his younger 
collaborators will some time be the subject of a new important chapter 
in our history of science. In it one of the leading names besides that 
of V. Bjerknes will be that of his son, Dr. J. Bjerknes. As director 
of the new weather-service at Bergen the latter has been one of the 
most successful of modern meteorologists in applying the theoretical 
results of his father—and grandfather—in practical everyday weather 
service. 

Returning to C. A. Bjerknes’s own researches once more, we may 
finally point to the recent development of applied aérodynamics, show- 
ing that in the results of his theoretical speculations lay hidden great 
practical inventions. Among his formulas describing the hydro- 
dynamic field of force round a rotating cylinder we find one now 
generally used to calculate the lifting-power of airplanes known as 
the Kutta-Y oukowskij’s formula, and his experiments with rotating 
cylinders lead directly to the rotor-ship. And whatever may be the 
final judgment on his philosophical ideas, whether they will be kept 
in the backwater or not, we are justified in honoring and loving his 
memory. 

Few of our scientists have fought for a higher scientific aim and 
fought more gallantly than did C. A. Bjerknes. 

“Tt is not the fact that you are beaten that counts, but how did you 
fight and why?” 
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Our Earth Is Rocked 


By J. P. JAcoBsEN 
Translated from the Danish by W. W. Worster 


UR Earth is rocked in the mighty space 
Asa leaf on a mighty sea 
And I like a mote in a sunbeam glance— 
“God” knows where the sun may be! 


Yet the worlds that the ether may hold or hide 
Are only a thought in me 

A ripple that stirs on the sea of my thoughts— 
“God” knows where the wind may be! 


Alfred Nobel 


Inventor of Dynamite and Patron of Peace 


By YNGVE HEpDVALL 


When the inventor of dynamite established his annual peace 
prize, it was not because he wanted to atone for having given 
humanity the most powerful weapon of war. On the contrary, he 
thought that when war became terrible enough, it would auto- 
matically cease. Our generation has learned otherwise, but there 
is no doubt of Alfred Nobel’s idealism. He hoped to promote 
human brotherhood. The poetry prize he intended for those who 
heal sick minds; the medicine prize for those who heal sick bodies; 
the peace prize for those who would heal a sick world. The prizes 
in physics and chemistry came naturally from one whose whole 
family was engaged in the work of scientific discoveries. 


WEDEN can muster an impressive roll of inventors. A natural 
aptitude for mechanics, together with a faculty for abstract 
thought and bold experimentation, has resulted in a large number 

of practical inventions as well as scientific discoveries. It would be 
difficult, however, to mention any one who both in the capacity of in- 
ventor and that of benefactor to humanity on a large idealistic scale 
has conferred such honor on the name of Sweden as Alfred Nobel, 
friend of peace and creator of the most terrific explosive the world 
up to that time had known. 

The Nobel family is of purely Swedish origin as far back as we have 
any record. The name came from Nobbel6f parish in Skane where 
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the family had its home and from which it derived the name Nobelius 
—Latinized after the fashion of that day. One of the bearers of this 
name came to Uppsala and married a daughter of the famous 
humanist Professor Olof Rudbeck. ‘Their grandson shortened the 
name to Nobel. He was a physician at Gefle, and there his son Im- 
manuel was born in 1801. He was the first of the family to win world 
renown. 

Immanuel Nobel was one 
of the greatest inventors 
Sweden has ever had. His 
four sons, of whom Alfred 
Nobel was one, were asso- 
ciated with him in his work. 
As a lad he went to sea like 
so many other boys from the 
flourishing Norrland seaport 
where he grew up. Later he 
studied architecture, but his 
mechanical genius was soon 
apparent. Only twenty-six 
years old he was appointed 
instructor in machine con- 
struction at the only technical 
school Sweden at that time 
possessed, that which has 
afterwards grown into the 
Stockholm Institute of Tech- 
nology. Here he had op- 
portunity to develop his 
talent. He made some in- 
genious pumping machinery, 
but his most important invention was a mine which attracted the at- 
tention of persons close to the Russian government. The Swedish in- 
ventor was invited to come to St. Petersburg, where he was to have an 
opportunity to carry on his experiments unhampered by economic wor- 
ries. He gratefully accepted the offer, which was more liberal than any- 
thing his own country could give him, and for a number of years he 
lived in the Russian capital, working intensively. A factory was built 
for him, and there he made rapid-firing guns and submarine mines. 
The latter stood the government in good stead during the Crimean 
war, for they certainly prevented a hostile visit from the British fleet. 

After the war Immanuel Nobel returned to Sweden, leaving his 
second son, Ludvig, in charge of the factory. The three other sons 
went with him. He now specialized in the production of high explo- 
sives. His experiments along this line were to cost him dear, for his 
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youngest son, Olof, was killed in an explosion. The authorities took 
fright and forbade all further experiments of this kind on land. But 
the Nobels were not to be turned from their purpose, although one of 
them had paid the penalty of his life, and the father himself had 
suffered a shock from which he never recovered. They hired a tug 
which they moored in Lake Mialaren, and there they carried on their 
work with increasing success. Meanwhile the eldest son, Robert, had 
returned to Russia, where, together with his brother, Ludvig, he 
founded the naptha factories in Baku for the utilization of crude oil. 
At first they met violent opposition, but they persisted and, largely 
owing to their clever method of transportation, they succeeded in de- 
veloping an industry of world proportions. This greatly increased 
the economic resources of the family. 

The only one of the brothers who remained with the father in 
Sweden was thus Alfred Nobel. He was born in 1833. When only 
seventeen years old, he had been sent by his father to America in 
order to see John Ericsson and study with him certain problems of 
ship-building. He stayed several months in New York, but ultimately 
it was not as a ship-builder but as an inventor of explosives that 
he was to distinguish himself. ‘The elder Nobel is generally credited 
with having invented nitroglycerine, but this in its liquid form was 
so dangerous to handle that several governments forbade its use. It was 
Alfred Nobel who succeeded in uniting it with an absorbent “dope” 
which produced a solid explosive much easier to transport and less 
dangerous to handle. It was dynamite which thus saw the light for 
the first time. He established a factory at Vinterviken near Stock- 
holm, where the new explosive was manufactured and still further 
improved. 

Dynamite is, of course, immensely valuable also in peaceful pur- 
suits. Blasting under water would probably have been impossible 
without it. As an example of its usefulness may be mentioned that 
without dynamite the St. Gotthard tunnel through the Alps would, 
it is estimated, have cost $5,000,000 more to construct and have taken 
several years longer. Nobel has numerous other inventions to his 
credit, among which smokeless powder is perhaps the most important. 
He took out in all 85 patents. In order to utilize them he established 
factories all over the world. Again he visited America in the inter- 
ests of his business. For a while he had his laboratory in Paris, and 
afterwards he moved to San Remo near Genoa. ‘There his death 
occurred on December 10, 1896. He left a fortune of about 30,000,- 
000 Swedish kronor—an amount almost unheard of in those days, and 
especially unprecedented in Sweden. The manner in which he dis- 
posed of his fortune, however, was even more remarkable. 

Alfred Nobel was filled with a great love of humanity and a great 
faith in the progress of the human race toward an ideal. Even in 
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Born Siwes or THE Peace Mepat AWARDED BY THE NoRWEGIAN STORTING 


his scientific work he was moved by a desire to make the world better. 
He believed that the powerful explosives he manufactured would not 
only make for peace indirectly by lightening transportation and pro- 
moting intercourse between nations, but that they would actually tend 
to eliminate war—by making it so frightful that no one would dare 
to begin it. He wanted to leave his money to aid efforts along various 
lines for the good of humanity. Poets of idealistic trend he regarded 
as light-bringers to suffering souls; physicians, as healers of suffer- 
ing bodies. To encourage and support all such beneficient strivings 
he left a fund the interest of which was to be used for prizes. 

The income from the endowment which he thus provided Nobel de- 
cided should be divided into five parts. Three parts were to be used 
as prizes for the persons who in the past year had made the greatest 
contribution to the science of physics, of chemistry, and of medicine 
respectively. One part was to be awarded to the person who in the 
past year had produced the best work of idealistic creative literature. 
One was to be given to the person who had done most to advance “the 
brotherhood of nations, the abolition or reduction of standing armies, 
and the promotion of peace congresses’ —to use his own words. The 
prizes for physics and chemistry were to be awarded by the Royal 
Academy of Sciences; that for medicine by the Karolinska Institutet; 
that for literature by the Swedish Academy, and that for peace by 
a committee appointed by the Norwegian Storting. National and 
other irrelevant considerations should not be taken into account. 

As these instructions were somewhat indefinite, it became necessary 
to create an organization that could administer the fund and to make 
statutes for it. This was done by a committee consisting of represen- 
tatives from the institutions charged with making the awards and 
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of members of the Nobel family. As Alfred Nobel had never married, 
his nearest relatives were his brothers’ sons. 

The Nobel Foundation was created to administer the funds. A 
portion of the income was set aside for the establishment of institutes 
designed partly to aid in finding “the worthiest” and partly to give 
opportunities for scientific research in the particular fields covered by 
the Nobel prizes. This part of the plan has up to the present time 
been carried out by the Swedish Academy, which has established the 
Nobel Library; by the Academy of Sciences, which has founded the 
Nobel Institute for Physical Chemistry with Professor Arrhenius at 
the head; and by the Norwegian Storting, which has established in 
Oslo the Nobel Institute partly with a view to the publication of peace 
literature. 

The prizes were first awarded in 1901. At that time they amounted 
to 150,000 kronor each; but the Swedish government has levied in- 
creasingly high taxes on the Nobel Foundation with the result that 
the prizes have dwindled. Last year they were only 115,000 kronor 
each. Many protests against this policy have been heard in Sweden, 
and there is an increasing demand that the fund be relieved from 
taxation. In 1925 the endowment amounted to 40,896,450 kronor. 

The awards are made at a solemn ceremony in Stockholm on 
December 10, the day of Nobel’s death, with the exception of the 
peace prize which is awarded on the same day in the Storting at 
Oslo. During the World War the ceremonial had to be omitted, but 
the prizes were given out whenever possible. Occasionally it has hap- 
pened that a prize has been reserved for lack of a suitable candidate, 
and in such cases the statutes provide that it can be given out the 
following year. If no worthy candidate is found that year either, 
it shall be added to the endowment. In the year 1925 all the 
prizes with the exception of that for physics were withheld, and this 
action was at least by the public regarded as a demonstration against 
the taxation imposed by the government. 

So far prizes have been given to 26 Germans, 17 Frenchmen, 14 
Englishmen, 8 Swedes, 7 Americans, 7 Swiss, 6 Danes, 6 Hollanders, 
4 Norwegians, 4 Belgians, 4 Austrians, 4 Italians, 3 Spaniards, 3 
Poles, 2 Russians, one Irishman, and one Hindu. Several times the 
prize has been divided. Only one person has had it twice namely 
Madame Curie who first shared the chemistry prize with her husband 
and afterwards received it alone. 3 

The Swedes who have been awarded prizes are: Svante Arrhenius, 
chemistry; K. P. Arnoldsen, peace; Selma Lagerlof, literature; A. 
Gullstrand, medicine; Gustaf Dalén, physics; Verner von Heiden- 
stam, literature; Hjalmar Branting, peace; and K. M. G. Siegbahn, 
physics. The first Norwegian prize-winner was B jornstjerne Bjérnson, 
literature; he was followed by Knute Hamsun, literature; while Chris- 
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tian Lange and Fridtjof Nansen have received the prize for peace. 
The six Danish prize-winners have been: Niels Finsen, medicine; 
Fredrik Bajer, peace; Karl Gjellerup and Henrik Pontoppidan to- 
gether, literature; August Krogh, medicine; Niels Bohr, physics. The 
first American to receive a prize was Theodore Roosevelt for peace. 
Other Americans who have been honored with prizes are: A. A. Michel- 
son, physics; Th. W. Richards, chemistry; Woodrow Wilson, peace, 
R. A. Millikan, physics; F. G. Banting and J. J. R. MacLeod, both 
of Toronto, together, the prize for medicine. 


It goes without saying that the awards have often been criticized. It 
would have been more strange if they had not. Criticism has been 
directed especially against the Swedish Academy and the Norwegian 
Nobel Committee, since the merits of the winners of prizes for litera- 
ture and peace can more easily be gaged by the general public, while 
the awards for scientific work can only be judged by experts in those 
particular fields. It may be admitted that the complaints have not been 
wholly without foundation. In particular there is ground for the 
feeling that the testator’s desire to encourage great minds to con- 
tinued activity in the service of humanity has been too little con- 
sidered. 
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A Hans Christian Andersen Manuscript 


HAT a story by Hans Christian Andersen should have been 
published in the United States in the author’s life-time and be 
yet unknown in his homeland is in itself almost a fairy tale, and 

yet such a story has recently been discovered. A collection of manu- 
scripts bearing on Andersen’s life and work was recently turned over 
to the Royal Library in Copenhagen by the heirs of the Collin 
family. Among them was a stitched manuscript book of sixteen leaves 
in quarto with gray paper covers, evidently made by Andersen’s own 
deft fingers. It contained several of the stories which appeared in the 
collection of 1872, and with them a charming little tale entitled King, 
Queen, and Knave not included even in the fifteen volume edition 
which contains everything Andersen ever wrote, even some quite in- 
significant poems for special occasions. 

Mr. Julius Clausen, of the Royal Library writes us: 

“Tt is possible to fix a certain date for our tale. It has been written 
in June 1868, for, immediately preceding it in the same manuscript 
book, we find a small, highly personal fragment called “Travelling.” 
In a parenthesis below is written: “At the hotel.” And its contents 
show how the sensitive poet endeavored to transform into literature a 
very annoying personal experience. 

“On his way home from the baths at Ems, Andersen stayed at 
Cologne a few days in June 1868 and the small fragment given here 
immediately before the tale about the cards must refer to impressions 
from those days. Most probably it came into existence in the hotel 
room. He then laid it aside till better times—which never came. IIl- 
ness and death prevented its publication. 

“As for the story of the cards, there was a special reason why it was 
never published. Shortly after his return home, he read the tale of 
the ‘Court-Cards,’ as he called it in his diary, to a critical friend. This 
friend smiled and exclaimed, ‘But Andersen, you have written a 
republican fairy-tale—all the kings are burned to death.’ Andersen 
was annoyed that anything so innocent could be misunderstood, but 
with his customary diffidence, he was afraid that his loyalty might be 
doubted, and so he suppressed the tale.” 

When the manuscript came to us, we found that it was the same 
story as one published under the title The Court Cards in the River- 
side Magazine for Young People, in January, 1869, and shortly after- 
wards in a volume entitled Wonder Stories Told for Children, by 
Hans Christian Andersen. Andersen suppressed our story in Den- 
mark, because he was afraid his loyalty would be doubted, but evidently 
he had no such scruples about allowing it to appear in the great 
republic over the sea. 
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Travelling 


A fragment by Hans CuristiAN ANDERSEN, not before published 


It was, no it is, at Cologne, the Prussian town on the French 
side. I am not talking of politics, but of something much worse: 
a bawling child close to where one has settled down to sleep, to rest, 
<=" a ae + ° : 
esi 3° Pome Mamma is crying because her 
. ae GE Sh a4 o Vad oe | child is bawling — devil take it 
> a 
is 


to be in peace. 


. (You must never name the 
devil in connection with a little 
child even if it is bawling!) 

There was a baby crying in the 
next room, crying incessantly, it 
was intolerable; not that I pitied 
the baby, but myself, there was 
no prospect of peace, it was in- 
tolerable. 

Then came the Spirit of the 
Future which is always hovering 
about us; wherever we are, we 
shall always be in the great rail- 
way train of Time, flying along. 
_ (This might have been better ex- 
*“{ pressed.) 

Now baby is crying again, the 
door is thin, every scream pierces 
the ear, it is intolerable—what 
did the Spirit of the Future say? 

Many years hence this child 
will be of such importance in the 
world that we shall be pleased to 
think of how I once heard it cry! Well, that was all the Spirit of the 
Future said, and I did not even know whether it was a girl or a boy 
who was screaming. But I put down what was given me, thinking to 
myself: 

There goes the poor mother, hushing and crooning to soothe her 
little one, thinking of her neighbor who is very likely cross because of 
that screaming child. She does not know that he is at this moment 
writing down what the Spirit of the Future is telling him of the bright 
prospects in store for the child. He does not know whether it is a girl 
or a boy, nor does he know from what field of battle its name will 
shed radiance, or what will be its glory and fame. 
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So much was written, then the little one stopped crying, destined 
even now to be introduced into the literary world. 

Of what country is the child? 

How little we know, even when there is only a door between us. 

I know more, however: of me they have not the slightest knowledge, 
their only name for me is: our neighbor. (At the hotel) 


King, Queen, and Knave 
By Hans Curist1An ANDERSEN 


Translated for the Review by ANNIE FavusBou 


What dainty things you can cut out in paper and paste together! 
Now, for instance, little William had a castle, so big that it filled a 
whole table; it was painted to look as if it had been built of red bricks, 
and had a shining copper roof, it had a tower and a drawbridge, and 
water in the canals that looked like plate-glass when you looked into 
it, for it was plate-glass. In the highest tower stood a watchman, 
carved in wood; he had a trumpet to blow in, but he did not blow it. 
The little boy himself raised the drawbridge and let it down again, 
then he let tin soldiers march across it, opened the castle gate, and 
looked into the big banqueting hall where round the walls there hung 
large framed pictures, taken right out of a pack of cards, the card 
pictures as we have them in hearts, diamonds, clubs, and spades—the 
kings with their crowns and sceptres, the queens with veils down their 
shoulders and each holding a flower, the knaves with halberds and 
floating feathers. 

One evening the little boy lay peering through the open castle gate 
into the big hall where the card pictures were hanging on the walls 
just like the old pictures in real banqueting halls. Then it seemed to 
him that the kings raised their sceptres in salute, the queen of spades 
moved the golden tulip she held in her hand, and the queen of hearts 
lifted her fan. All four queens made gracious signs that they had 
noticed him. He drew nearer to see better, and ran his head so hard 
against the castle that it shook. Then all the four knaves—clubs, 
spades, diamonds, and hearts—thrust forward their halberds to warn 
him not to push right in, for he was too big, you know. And the little 
boy nodded, and he nodded once more, and then he said, “Say some- 
thing!” but the card pictures did not utter a word. But when he 
nodded a third time to the knave of hearts, the knave jumped out 
of the card which hung like a white canvas on the wall. The knave of 
hearts stood in the middle of the floor with floating feathers in his cap 
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and the large iron-mounted lance in his hand. “What’s your name?” he 
asked the little boy. “You have bright eyes and good teeth, but you 
don’t wash your hands often enough!” Now, that was not a very 
nice remark. 

“My name’s William,” said the little boy, “and it’s my castle, 
and you are my knave of hearts!” 

“T am my king and queen’s knave, not yours!!”’ said the knave of 
hearts. “I can walk out of the card, out of the castle, and my august 
master and mistress can do it, too, and better. We can go into the 
wide world, but we’ve grown tired of that, it’s pleasanter and more 
comfortable to sit on a card and be oneself.” 

“Have you really all been human beings before?” asked the little boy. 

“Human beings!” said the knave of hearts, “but not so good as 
we ought to be. Light a little candle in front of me, a red one, 
I should prefer, for that’s my color and my master and mistress’s, 
then I will tell our story to the lord of the castle—for you say you 
are the lord of the castle, don’t you—but don’t interrupt me. If 
I am to talk, I must keep going like a pegtop!” 

And then he told his tale: 

“There were four kings, all brothers, but the king of hearts was the 
eldest for he was born first, born with a gold crown and a golden orb. 
He reigned at once. His queen was born with a_ golden 
rose; she has it still, as you see. ‘They had the loveliest time, 
were not obliged to go to school, could play all day long, build castles 
and pull them down again, break tin soldiers and play with dolls. 
If they asked for bread-and-butter, it was buttered on both sides and 
covered with brown sugar. Those were the good times, but you can 
get tired of those, too. And they did. Then came the king of 
diamonds.” 

“And what next?” asked the little boy, but the knave of hearts 
did not utter another word. He stood stiff and straight and looked at 
the lighted red candle. 

And that was the end of it. So the little boy nodded to the knave 
of diamonds, and after the third nod, he, too, jumped out of the 
card, drew himself up, and said the one word: Wax candle.—The little 
boy at once lighted a red candle and placed it in front of him; then 
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the knave of diamonds raised his lance in salute and continued the 
story. We have the exact words: 

“Then followed the king of diamonds!” he said, “a king with a 
diamond pane on his breast. You could look right into the queen, too, 
and see that they were made like all other people. ‘That was so 
jolly that a monument was erected to them which stood for twenty 
years, but then, you see, it had been made to last for ever.” 

And then the knave of diamonds presented arms and looked at 
his red wax candle. 

And before little William could nod, the knave of clubs strode for- 
ward quite solemnly, as only the stork moves when it comes striding 
across the fields—the black club on the card flew down and looked 
like a bird with its wings growing larger and larger. It flew over 
him and back again on to the white card on the wall, into its place 
on the right. And the knave of clubs spoke without first asking for 
a wax candle, like the other two. 

“Not everybody’s bread is buttered on both sides. Neither my 
king’s nor my queen’s was, though they just deserved it, but they 
had to go to school and learn what the former kings had not learnt. 
They wore a window pane on their breast, but no one looked through 
it except to see if there was anything the matter with the works. I 
know, for I have served them all these years, and I’m still serving 
them; I obey their will, and so I think I'll present arms!” And he 
did. 

William lighted a wax candle for him, too, a shining white one. 

Then all at once the knave of spades stood right in front of him, 
too. He did not present arms, he hobbled. 

“They’ve each of them got a candle,” he said. “I shall have one, too, 
I know! But if we knaves are to have them, our masters and mis- 
tresses must have them three times over. I am the last, and we’ve 
eome down in the world; indeed, I’m taunted with nicknames at 
Christmas: I’m called Mr. Sooty Face, especially, and no one 
wants to keep me in the game. I’ve even got a name that’s worse, I’m 
called Badman*. It isn’t nice, and once I was first gentleman-in-wait- 
ing to the king of spades, now I’m last. I’m not going to tell the 
story of my master and mistress. My little lord of the castle can make 
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of it what he will, himself. But we’ve come down in the world, and 
things won’t improve with us until we all ride on the red horse higher 
up than the clouds.” 

And little William lighted three candles for each of the kings and 
each of the queens, and it was as light in the big banqueting hall as 
in the palace of the richest emperor. And the royal lords and ladies 
bowed graciously and kindly, the queen of hearts fanned herself with 
her golden fan, the queen of spades gently waved the golden tulip, it 
shone like burning fire, like radiant flames. The august couples 
leaped into the big hall, danced, and all at once there was a brilliance, 
a glow, the whole castle was ablaze. William leapt out of the way 
in a fright, crying, “Father! Mother! the castle is burning!” The 
sparks and flames leaped up: now we are riding on the red horse 
higher up than the clouds, up to the greatness and glory of the Most 
High, as it behooves royal lords and ladies. The knaves follow after! 

Yes—that was the end of William’s castle and the court cards. 
William is still alive and washes his hands. 

It was not his fault that the castle was burnt. 


*Sooty Face and Badman are approximate translations of the Danish “Sorteper” and 
“Skidtmads,” two Danish card games for children. “Sorteper” somewhat resembles the 
English “Old Maid,” only it is the knave of spades that cannot be paired off. The player 
who has this card left over loses, and is supposed to have his face blackened with a charred 
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Tue Fastnrss or VARBERG. By Kari Norpstrom 


Karl Nordstrom 
A Leader of the ‘‘Opponents’”’ 


By Kari AspLUND 


HE RANKS of the distinguished Swedish painters who during 
the eighties of the last century began a violent opposition 
against the stiffened traditions of the Academy of Art, and 

who created a new and powerful renascence in Swedish painting, 
are thinning rapidly. One after another these great ones step out of 
the circle, their work completed,—Carl Larsson, Richard Bergh, 
Zorn, and last Karl Nordstrém. It was Nordstrém who, together 
with Ernst Josephson, was the born leader of his comrades in the 
war against the Academy, and he became the head of the opposition 
society, “Konstnirsforbundet” which played so large a part in the 
history of Swedish art. “An artist personality like tempered steel, 
who in his clear vision, his unswerving idealism, and his scrupulous 
integrity was the never-sleeping conscience of our art life,” such is 
the proud testimony Nordstrém receives in Konsthistoria. 

His art has the same virile strength that characterized him as 
aman. From the beginning it had to stand upright against contrary 
winds, but it grew always straight toward the light, though in vary- 
ing belts of sunshine and shadow. Even in the art class at the 
Academy, as early as 1877, when he was twenty-two years old, he 
met opposition. While his gifted friends, Richard Bergh and Nils 
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A Garpen 1n Grez. By Kart Norpstrim 


Kreuger, were promoted to a more advanced c!ass, he was left behind. 

Nevertheless, he was even then the uncrownd king of his circle, 
the one who fired all and united them in earnest striving. What a 
chaotic young defiance and yet what strength of purpose breathes 
from the description left us by Richard Bergh from those years: 

“It was to Nordstrém’s attic room that the comrades all climbed 
after class in the Academy. There they dreamed and philosophized. 
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There they built the air castles which the young men saw rising sky 
high in the blue dusk, shot through with golden reflections from the 
street lamps outside which, as they were lit, filled the little room with 
their rays. In the fantastic lights and shadows that played upon 
that cheap wall paper, their ardent gaze conjured up pictures much 
more marvellous than anything they saw later in those markets of 
high art for which they were longing.” 

Even more than from these gatherings Nordstr6m learned from 
the summers spent in his home on the west coast. He was born at 
Hoga on the island of Tjérn. The skerries there and the strand 
smelling of salt and seaweed became as the very breath of his nostrils 
later in life when his art was shaped in its own form and its own spirit. 

First, however, he, like other young artists of his generation, went 
to Paris and rural France. There he lived intermittently for some 
time, beginning in 1880. From this period dates the first delicate 
springlike blossoming of his art. A typical picture is A Garden at 
Grez—then the headquarters of the Swedish artist colony—painted 
in 1884 and now in the Géteborg Museum. It is suffused with soft 
white French sunlight and reveals a little greening idy] in the shelter 
of the white garden wall. 

Again he had to face contrary winds and to set out anew on his 
search. His work was refused by the Salon, but he nevertheless car- 
ried away with him from France a strong feeling for the new im- 
pressionism in art, and with this he was to lay the foundation for 
a fresher, freer landscape painting than that which had been preva- 
lent in Sweden. It is difficult for us now to realize how revolutionary 
this form of art seemed to the members of the old school. The battle 
was on between the old and the young, and Nordstr6ém was in the 
vanguard. 

He did not find his own individual note until after his return to 
Sweden when he painted the so-called Yellow House where Skansen 
now is, and in the bright blue clear winter light of this picture he com- 
bined a Swedish feeling for his subject with a French elegance in 
touch and color. 

In the nineties Nordstrém’s art attained its finest ripening and its 
greatest vigor in painting three widely separated regions in Sweden. 
The one was his native Bohuslin on the west coast; the other, the 
coast of Halland at Varberg, where he spent some time with a group 
of artist friends; and the third, Stockholm and its environs, which he 
painted preferably by night or at dusk. All three of these regions he 
rendered with such intensity of feeling that any one familiar with art 
can not but see them with his eyes. Especially over his native Tjérn 
his spirit seems to hover with a sole right. The landscape of western 
Sweden which he has given artistic life is the bleakest of the bleak, 
with dark, ponderous rocks, black tree-crowns silhouetted against a 
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Winter Eventne at Rostacstutt. By Kari Norpstrom 


pale Northern sky, and scant blue-brown bits of tilled soil. In this 
group the most impressive is Easter Fires, in which the flames 
rise, supernaturally clear and incandescent, over the dark earth, as 
if a fiery but silent love for the earth and stones had suddenly been 
allowed to take shape. 

Among the fantastic efforts of the nineties, when the subject was 
too often swathed in lyricism and poetic symbolism, Nordstr6ém’s virile 
canvases seem like a simple and sincere declaration of love for the 
earth itself with its rocky soil. It is akin to Runeberg’s lines: 


“If we were borne to realms of light, 
All golden in the blue, 
And were our life a star-dance bright, 
Which neither sigh nor tear could blight, 
To this poor land where first we grew 
Our longing should be true.” 


A succession of paintings from the west coast, all more or less in the 
same tone, belong to this vigorous period in Nordstrém’s life. Space 
does not permit a detailed description of them. I wish merely to 
mention a few from his two other fields of work. The masterpiece 
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Ture Yettow House. By Kart Norpstrom 


among his Stockholm pictures is Winter Evening at Roslagstull with 
its almost terrifyingly sombre mysticism in the rendering of silence 
and cold. In his scenes from Halland he generally chooses the dusk 
in which the “Fastness of Varberg”’ stands as a gloomy vision. Some- 
times, however, he allows the friendly sunbeams to play over the same 
scenes, as in Neighboring Houses, where in spite of the wide lonely 
spaces there is a gentler, milder feeling that presages his later land- 
scapes from the west coast. 

“As we get older we tend more to the idyllic,” a Swedish poet has 
said. In Nordstrém’s art the sombre and monumental character has 
been softened and has given place to 2 bright and gentle realism. In 
his paintings from Stockholm he has more and more sought the idyllic 
spots, Bellevue and Haga park, or the Malar strand and Drottning- 
holm where the melodies of Bellman still seem to linger. His new 
spirit has never appeared in a more human and lovable way than in 
his paintings from his favorite haunts on the west coast. The stormy 
petrel seeks the idyl of the sheltered bays at Kyrksund; the red or 
greyish-white houses peep pleasantly out on the hillside, and we 
glimpse white-clad young girls among the green trees. 
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Nordstrém has often drawn subjects from this region in charcoal, 
a medium which lends itself well to his hand. Many of his drawings 
depict, or rather glorify old gnarled trees, the pines of the skerries or 
the aged oaks of Drottningholm. It is as though he felt in some 
mystic way drawn to these trees and were akin to them. Nor can we 
find a better symbol for his own life and development, as I have 
attempted to trace it here, than a proud, gigantic tree. Once upon a 
time it stood slender and fair and green in the spring. With the pass- 
ing years it became stronger and more defiant; it rose higher, darker, 
and nearer the storm than the others round about it. But after a while 
the vigorous trunk began to sicken with the long decay of old age, 
though the crown still rose as green as ever and allowed the sun play- 
ing among its branches to coax from it fresh, delicate shoots—shoots 
that seemed fairer and brighter than ever against the rough bark. 





By Kart Norpstrom 
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How North Slesvig Has Come Back 
An Authorized Interview With 
' H. P. Hanssen 


HE CONDITION of North Slesvig after the reunion with 
Denmark must be seen against the dark background of the 
World War. Our sufferings and losses were terrible. Toward the 

end of the conflict the military age was extended downward from 
twenty to seventeen years and upward from forty-five to fifty, so that 
all our men between the ages of seventeen and fifty were called to the 
colors. This meant that one-fifth of our population was actively en- 
gaged in the war. 

We had 7,000 dead and between 5,000 and 6,000 invalids. More 
than 2,000 women were made widows, and 5,000 children were left 
fatherless. It is estimated that, in addition to those who died in the 
war, about 2,500 people succumbed to various causes connected with 
the war—hunger, privation, or mental distress. On the other hand, 
the births were 10,000 less than they should normally have been. 
Taking all these factors into consideration, it is not too much to say 
that our population was diminished by 20,000 people out of a total 
which, at the time of the reunion, numbered only 168,000. 

Besides this draining of our best blood, we suffered great economic 
losses. During the war there was, of course, dearth of labor; the 
fields could not be cultivated; the stock on the farms was depleted by 
one-half; the buildings deteriorated, and the worn-out machinery 
could not be replaced. ‘The most crushing blow, however, was dealt 
business by the depreciation of the mark. During the war our 
people had been forced to yield up their foreign securities and accept 
German papers in exchange. All capital therefore was in marks. 
The loss fell very heavily on those who had savings bank accounts or 
insurance policies, which became practically worthless. It has been 
calculated that the loss of capital in the whole province was no less 
than 300,000,000 kroner. 

To build up and restore all the moral and economic values that 
had been destroyed by the war was the task that confronted Den- 
mark after the reunion, and this responsibility has been met in a man- 
ner that can not be too highly praised. 

By special treaty arrangement with Germany Denmark under- 
took to care for all war invalids and all dependants of those who had 
died in the war. A combined hospital and training-school for in- 
valids was at once established at SGnderborg in Als under the direc- 
tion of a Danish physician, Dr. Overgaard, who had served in Austria 
during the war, and who had made a special study of artificial limbs. 
The invalids are supplied with artificial limbs when required and are 
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taught to use them and to do such work as they can. Everything is 
absolutely free, and the object is not only to make the invalids self- 
supporting so far as possible, but to give them fresh courage and to 
make them feel that life still holds possibilities for them. 

All pensions to invalids and widows are paid in kroner, and in order 
to do this the Danish state voted a subsidy of 600,000,000 kroner 
over and above the amount which Germany appropriates for the pur- 
pose. 

The rate of exchange was regulated so that people of small means 
should not suffer from the change of monetary system. For this pur- 
pose 58,000,000 kroner were appropriated. ‘Those who owned a small 
capital of 5,000 kroner or less were paid the full amount in kroner. 
Those who owned more received for the second 5,000 a compensation 
of 45 per cent in kroner; for the third 5,000, a compensation of 40 
per cent, and so on after a diminishing scale, so that no one person 
could receive more than 25,000 kroner. 

Furthermore, in order to supply the country with capital, the Danish 
state has put large sums at the disposal of Slesvig banks and sav- 
ings banks. Loan societies have been established for the purpose of 
lending money at a very low rate of interest or without interest to 
artisans, small tradesmen, and farmers. It was often found that while 
a man was at the front his wife would carry on his business as well 
as she was able, but there was, of course, no money for new equip- 
ment. The artisan would need tools; the tradesman would have to 
lay in fresh stock; the farmer would require seed corn and machinery. 
To all such a small loan proved a genuine boon, and it is most en- 
couraging to see how much has already been accomplished. The 
population is growing; construction is going on everywhere; trade 
and industry are flourishing. 

When peace was declared, Denmark took over all the property of 
the Prussian state. To this belonged forty-four large farms which 
had been acquired in the campaign carried on for years by the Prus- 
sian state in order to get the land out of Danish hands and into those 
of true-blue Germans. Denmark immediately decided to parcel out 
this land into small holdings for tenant farmers, and the same was 
done with some large estates that had been the property of Ernst 
Giinther Duke of Augustenborg, brother of the Empress. In this 
manner 300 or more farms of fifteen or twenty acres each have been 
created, every one of which means economic independence for one 
family. 

Besides the schools established by the state, six new folk high 
schools have been started with private means. Work on public utili- 
ties such as highways, railroads, and harbors, which of course was at 
a standstill during the war, has been pushed energetically with gen- 
erous appropriation from the Danish state. Everywhere, the visitor 
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to North Slesvig will see the beginning of prosperity. This land— 
which stagnated during Prussian rule even before the war, which lost 
60,000 or one-third of its entire population by emigration dur ing the 
years from 1868 to 1890, and which finally suffered the agonies of 
the war—this land is now working out its own happy destiny with 
fresh young strength. 

There is a sense of security because the boundary was drawn on a 
basis of self-determination. It is not strong from a strategic view- 
point, which, after all, avails little with modern means of destruction. 
It is strong because it rests in itself founded on the will of the people. 
The South Jutlanders, who suffered so much under Prussia, are 
happy because they have regained their freedom and have returned 
to their homeland. 

In the plebiscite which determined the fate of North Slesvig the 
vote for Denmark was 75 per cent, that for Germany was 25 per cent. 
The German minority, however, is not so large as this number would 
seem to indicate. The German vote was swelled not only by German 
officials and military men, but by children of former officials who, 
by virtue of having been born in Slesvig, had a right to vote. 
Naturally these all left the country after the plebiscite, and the 
German element has therefore shrunk very much. In a population of 
about 170,000 there are about 10,000 who speak German and a few 
more who have German sympathies. From the whole of North Sles- 
vig six Danes and one German have been elected as representatives 
to the Folketing in Copenhagen. 

To safeguard the rights of this German minority, regulations have 
been made which have been recognized in the international delibera- 
tions at the Hague, at Lyons, Berne, Geneva, and Warsaw as set- 
ting a new standard of fairness. ‘The German minorities in Italy, 
Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia have pointed to them as a model, and 
no voice has been lifted anywhere to dispute the fact that Denmark 
here has taken the lead in handling the problem of national minorities. 

The principles on which the minority regulations are based are as 
follows: (1) Full political equality; (2) No “exception” laws and 
no coercion; (8) Full cultural freedom for the minority groups, espe- 
cially freedom to use their own language in the schools, churches, and 
courts. 

In the cities, where the German minorities are largest, there have 
been established both German and Danish public schools, and it rests 
with the parents which they prefer to use for their children. In the 
country districts, where with the exception of a few parishes in the 
southern part the German element is more scattered, German schools 
must be established whenever there are as many as ten children of 
school age whose parents and guardians demand it on their behalf. 
This means, of course, schools where German is used as the medium 
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of instruction. At the same time the German residents have the 
privilege of building their own private schools, and these receive the 
same subsidy from the state as the Danish private schools. 

In the city churches German and Danish services alternate. 
Moreover, the Germans can organize their own free congregations 
wnich have the right to use the parish church. Those who support these 
congregations are relieved from church taxes. 

The fairness with which Denmark treats the German minority is 
fully recognized by responsible politicians in Berlin. It is realized 
that the new boundary is to the advantage of Germany as well as 
Denmark, because it removes irritation and insures the growth of 
friendly relations. 


Sweden’s World Industries 


By NasotrH HEbDIN 
II. Hydro-electric Power 


S A WORLD industry the water power system of Sweden is 
as yet, it must be admitted, in its infancy, but not only is 
the country one of the most favored in Europe as regards avail- 

able reserves; it is also one of the few, if not the only one, that is 
to-day sending hydro-electric power outside of its borders as part of 
its exports. Both Denmark and Norway are already customers, so that 
among the Scandinavian countries the term “international links” is 
more than a figure of speech. In the future all the lowlands across 
the Baltic may decide to buy Swedish water energy, or “white coal.” 

While the Swedish power sent over the frontier to Norway is 
limited to the Norwegian section of the so-called “Ore Line” between 
the Swedish border and Narvik, where the greater part of the Lap- 
land ores are shipped abroad, the submarine cable to Denmark, laid 
under the Sound, is the largest so far stretched under water any- 
where in the world, and as it conveys the electricity by which the 
trolley cars in Copenhagen are run and the city as well as the greater 
part of the island of Sjzlland are lighted, not to mention the indus- 
tries that depend on it for power, it may well be called a life nerve 
of the country. Pessimists about the cause of peace might contem- 
plate the change that has here taken place since the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, when the Sound was a warlike moat, over which Swedes and 
Danes fought continually, while to-day the Swedish authorities could, 
from a military point of view, paralyze Danish communications by 
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Tue Exectric Power Station at Porsus 


throwing a switch. In the fateful year 1914, the first cable of 25,000 
volts was laid, and last summer this was replaced by one of' 50,000. 

In northern Norway the section of the State Railways that is run 
by Swedish power from the hydro-electric station at Porjus, is of 
paramount importance chiefly to the Lapland mines, assuring them 
as it does, the continuous use of an ice free port, another instance of 
international solidarity. Negotiations are now in course between the 
Swedish business men of Strémstad, at the southernmost extreme of 
the common border, and the electrical works of Fredrikshald in Nor- 
way for an electric power cable to be laid under the Ide Fjord whereby 
the Norwegian power system could supply electricity to the greater 
part of the “Swedish province of Bohus, which was also for many cen- 
turies a seed of discord. If this cable is laid, it will connect the two 
countries at the very point where CharlesXII made his last campaign. 

But if Sweden and Norway can exchange electric power wherever 
convenient and if Sweden can supply the capital of Denmark with 
illumination, why cannot the method be continued farther south? The 
flat northern coast lands of the entire European continent are in as 
much need of imported hydro-electric power as Denmark. 'Techni- 
‘ally there are to-day no insuperable obstacles, and who knows what 
improvements may be discovered to-morrow? There is a project, 
moreover, for a direct Norwegian line undersea to Jutland, and future 
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Swedish power export may be undertaken either independently or 
in co-operation with Norwegian plants. The present proportion be- 
tween the price of coal and the cost of hydro-electric installations is 
more likely to change than to remain what it is, and while continental 
coal mines may become exhausted, the waterfalls of the North will 
go on forever. 

Already the leading power stations in central Sweden are connected 
through a main line, which during the water shortage last fall saved 
500 tons of coal every day by transmitting power from one part of 
the country to the other as required, and this is but a link in the 
great net-work of long distance transmission lines which will knit 
together the different provinces. This is all the more necessary as 
three fourths of the water power in Sweden is found in the sparsely 
populated northern half of the country, in Norrland, while in the 
southern half the remaining quarter has already been nearly two- 
thirds utilized, so that future power reserves must be drawn from the 
North, where the resources have hardly been touched. 

According to reports laid before the World Power Conference in 
London two years ago, Sweden’s available supply of water power is 
exceeded in Europe only by that of Norway and with a small margin 
by that of France, but of the 8,800,000 turbine horse powers credited 
by these reports to Sweden only 1,400,000 have so far been harnessed. 
By regulating its many lakes, the country can use them as reser- 
voirs and in that way spread the flow of water more evenly through 
the seasons, an advantage denied to countries where the rivers are 
more torrential. 

Of the present annual domestic consumption, amounting to 3,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours, about 35 percent is used by the lumber, paper 
and pulp industries, 30 percent by electrical works, 10 percent by 
mine and iron industries, another 10 percent by other mechanical 
works, textile plants and various smaller factories. Railroads and 
trolley lines take about five percent, and the rest goes to household 
use and city lighting. Of the country’s agricultural area about 40 
percent has been, electrified. In the future all city cooking is likely 
to be done by electricity, instead of by gas which requires importa- 
tion of coal. For heating houses by electricity the Swedish winter 
climate is, on the whole, regarded as too severe; but since the 
country’s available resources in water power correspond to 32,- 
500,000,000 kilowatt hours per year, or about 5,500 for every in- 
habitant, who knows what the future may bring? The country to-day 
has no less than 2,400 water power stations, of which 700 create 90 
percent of the utilized energy. 
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Current Events 
ox. 


{| President Coolidge’s attitude with re- 
gard to disarmament found expression 
in a report from the White House that 
the administration would be willing to 
participate in some way in the prelimi- 
nary parleys of the League of Nations 
when that body meets in Geneva, Feb- 
ruary 15. The invitation extended to 
the United States was of such a nature 
that it is believed that even the “Irrecon- 
cilables” in Congress would be willing to 
have the country be present at the Gen- 
eva conferences. {With regard to the 
World, Court, the President has long 
been known to favor anything that might 
facilitate international peace. In a letter 
sent the National Study Conference on 
the Churches and World Peace, at a con- 
ference in Washington, he expressed him- 
self to the effect that all lovers of and be- 
lievers in the better order must work, 
each in his own way and field, to secure 
the desired end. {1The annual budget 
message of the President, transmitted to 
Congress, stated that the estimated 
ordinary receipts would be $3,824,530,- 
203 and expenditures of $3,494,222,- 
308, this would give a surplus of $330,- 
307,894. For the enforcement of pro- 
hibition there is allowed $21,940,000. 
{Colonel William Mitchell, former As- 
sistant Chief of the Army Air Service, 
was found guilty by an army court mar- 
tial of violating the 96th Article of War 
and was sentenced to suspension from 
rank and command, with forfeiture of 
all pay and allowances for five years. 
The charges against Colonel Mitchell 
were based on his published statements 
criticizing the administration of the 
army and navy air services. § At the 
same time that Colonel Mitchell was 
found guilty, Secretary of War Dwight 
F. Davis stated in his annual report 


that not only is the air service insuffi- 
cient, but that the National Guard, 
if it is to carry out the mission im- 
posed upon it by the National Defense 
Act, must be permitted to expand in 
strength to that point where its peace 
time organizations will be of sufficient 
size to permit them to assume the heavy 
loads which the formation of their war- 
time armies will demand that they shall 
shoulder. {/ At the Convention of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in 
Chicago, President Coolidge delivered an 
address in which he stressed the point 
that co-operative marketing and credits 
would considerably lighten the burdens 
of the American farmer. He also urged 
tariff as farm protection, but attacked 
price fixing proposed by the radical 
element in the West as class legislation. 
{| Evidently speaking for the adminis- 
tration, Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of 
State, declared at a dinner before the 
Council of Foreign Relations, that the 
United States had been most liberal in 
negotiating for a settlement of the Euro- 
pean debt to this country. {| At the open- 
ing of the tenth Pan-American Commer- 
cial Congress, in Washington, former 
Director General John Barrett, of the 
Pan-American Union, stated that Latin 
America rife with propaganda 
against the United States and that trade 
jealousy lay at the bottom of this situa- 
tion. { Declaring that Premier Mussolini 
and his Fascismo are as great a menace to 
the peace of the world as is communism, 
the American Federation of Labor, 
through its President, issued a state- 
ment warning trade unionists and the 
people generally against the Fascist 
movement as it affects America. { The 
death of Frank A. Munsey, owner of 
the New York Sun, occurred recently. 
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Sweden 


{The friendship between Sweden and 
Norway has found official confirmation 
in the unlimited arbitration treaty which 
was signed last November. The treaty 
provides that any disagreement which 
may arise in the future, without any ex- 
ception, shall be submitted to the per- 
manent conciliation commission estab- 
lished in 1924. It is to be in force for 
twenty years, but this is only an arbi- 
trary time limit, and there is no doubt 
on the part of any one that the agree- 
ment will be prolonged indefinitely. It 
re, laces that which has been in force 
since the dissolution of the Union and is 
much more far-reaching. {| The question 
of exempting the Nobel Foundation from 
taxation, with a view to making the prizes 
as large as they were originally intended 
to be, is now before the court of the 
Exchequer, which seems to look with 
favor upon the proposal, and it is prob- 
able that this drain on the income of the 
endowment will soon be stopped. { For 
some years past Swedish archeologists 
have been excavations in 
Greece and have brought to light many 
interesting objects dating back as far 
as two thousand years before the Christ- 
It is likely, however, that the 
expedition of the coming spring will be 


making 


ian era. 


the last, inasmuch as a new regulation 
forbidding the removal of the excavated 
objects from Greece will greatly handi- 
cap the work of Swedish scholars. A 
book will be published setting forth the 
results of the excavations as far as they 
have hitherto gone. {A project for 
breeding silver and blue fox in Sweden 
on a large been 


scale has _ recently 


started. The climate in Norrland is 
considered especially favorable to the 
animals, and fox farms have _ been 


started there. From the Alaska West- 


ern Fox Corporation 140 foxes have 
been received and have been placed on 
the Norrland farms. {The L. M. 
Ericsson Telephone Company, one of 
the largest industrial concerns in the 
country, has been granted a concession 
for the tele- 
phone lines in Mexico and _ establish- 


laying of interurban 
ing a number of telephone stations in 
various cities. The company already has 
large interests in Mexico which of course 
will be greatly extended by this new 
{| Another large Swedish 
the Swedish Match 
Company, has also been granted a foreign 


concession. 
business concern, 
concession. By agreement with Peru the 
company has secured a monopoly for 
twenty years on selling matches there. 


{ The 


water power has been carried on for the 


work of developing Sweden’s 


last decade with great energy by the 
special department created by the Swed- 
ish state for that purpose. The great 
falls have been harnessed, and large 
power stations have been erected. Plans 
have been made for the establishment 
of two or three more stations in the near 
future, but when these have been com- 
pleted it is expected that there will be 
a pause, as the need for electric power 
will then have been satisfied for the 
present. {Stockholm in common with 
other large cities throughout the world 
has been suffering from a housing short- 
age, but with the building going on at its 
present rate, normal conditions will soon 
be restored. { Sweden’s trade balance is 
still improving. The month of October 
showed an increase of 15,000,000 kronor 
in exports over the corresponding month 
in the preceding year and an excess of ex- 
ports over imports amounting to 5,800, 


000 kronor. 
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Norway 


{On November 25 an unlimited arbi- 
tration treaty between Norway and 
Sweden was signed in Oslo by Prime 
Minister Mowinckel for Norway and the 
Swedish minister, Dr. Héjer, for Swe- 
den. The initiative to this agreement 
was taken by Norway early in the year, 
and when the unofficial Norwegian in- 
quiries were well received in Sweden, 
matters proceeded to the official stage. 
Great satisfaction is felt with the re- 
sult. In an interview in the newspaper 
Nationen the prime minister stated that 
the treaty would probably be followed 
by similar agreements with Denmark 
and Finland. {At a speech in Bergen 
November 28, Mr. Mowinckel declared 
that the financial situation in the coun- 
try was improving. The rise of the 
Norwegian krone had had the effect of 
decreasing the state debt by 390,000,000 
kroner. On the burning question of pro- 
hibition the prime minister said that a 
plebiscite would be held in 1926 to decide 
whether the present system should be 
maintained or not. Smuggling of liquor 
was decreasing, the supervision being now 
so strict that it was extremely difficult to 
get even the customary allotment of 
Christmas brandy. {The premier fur- 
ther made the announcement that the 
Government intended to submit to the 
Storting, in the beginning of 1926, the 
result of the negotiations with Great 
Britain regarding Norway’s territorial 
limit. The delegates of the two coun- 
tries would probably recommend a ter- 
ritorial limit of three miles instead of 
the present limit of four miles. This 
proposal could, however, not be ac- 
cepted, owing to the strong opposition of 
the fishermen. { The decision of the Nor- 
wegian Nobel Committee to make no 
award of the peace prize for 1925 has 
met with criticism in the press and among 
pacifists. The Norwegian Peace Society 


passed a resolution deploring the deci- 
sion of the Committee. Tidens Tegn de- 
mands that the elaborate rules governing 
the award of the prize should be amenaca 
in order to give the Committee a com- 
plete liberty of choice. According to the 
rules, the Committee was precluded from 
awarding the prize to any of the states- 
men who distinguished themselves at 
Locarno, as none of them had been pro- 
posed for the prize by the institutions or 
persons who have the privilege of nomi- 
nating candidates. {| ““Pussyfoot’” John- 
son visited Norway in December and 
made speeches on the prohibition ques- 
tion in several towns, including Oslo, Ber- 
gen, and Trondhjem. He everywhere at- 
tracted big audiences and was _ inter- 
viewed by representatives of the press. 
He will probably return to Norway in 
the autumn during the new prohibition 
campaign. { The municipal elections in 
the cities which took place December 7 
had exactly the same result as the local 
elections in the country districts. The 
bourgeois parties maintained their 
majorities, and increased them in all the 
larger towns. The most noteworthy fea- 
ture of the elections was the rout of the 
Moscow communists. With the exception 
of Bergen and Trondhjem, where they 
are still an important minority, they have 
practically ceased to exist. In Oslo, the 
capital,they were so completely wiped out, 
that they only narrowly succeeded in ob- 
taining one representative in the munici- 
pal council. The anti-Moscow Labor 
party has now practically regained its 
old position of being the only labor party 
of real importance, although the elections 
proved that the small Social-Democratic 
party is not wholly dead. {|The Nor- 
wegian Shipowners Association urges the 
Government and the Bank of Norway to 
take measures to prevent a continued rise 
of the Norwegian exchange, which may 
have serious results. 
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Denmark 


{ With the introduction in the Folke- 
thing of the Government’s disarmament 
bill, Laust Rasmussen, the Minister of 
Defense, brought to the fore an issue 
around which will centre the political 
debates of the Rigsdag. Minister Ras- 
mussen, in his opening address, dwelt on 
the fact that he had been criticized for 
having made certain changes in the bill 
from what it originally read. However, 
he declared, now that the Social-Demo- 
crats and the Radicals had found com- 
mon ground on which they could work 
for disarmament, he was confident that 
the wishes of the nation were for such 
a reduction as would prove its economic 
as well as political value. {The dis- 
armament proposal calls for a reduc- 
tion of the military forces to the size 
of a guard consisting of between 13,000 
to 15,000 men. Conscription is to be 
abolished, and voluntary service insti- 
tuted to the extent of choosing in 1,500 
men annually. All defensive works are 
to be razed. The marine service is to be 
reduced to the task of supervising fish- 
ing, and undertake nautical measure- 
ments for the benefit of shipping in Dan- 
ish waters. {| The expense of maintaining 
the defensive establishment is set at 17,- 
500,000 kroner for both services, as 
against the present cost of 63,700,000 
kroner. {It is apparent that the Con- 
servative party is not to submit to the 
proposal of the Social-Democratic party 
and the Radicals without opposition. 
Count Holstein is taking the lead in 
minimizing the importance of the disarm- 
ament bill. Berlingske Tidende, the or- 
gan of the Right party, is also appearing 
lukewarm in the matter, while Politiken, 
the mouthpiece of the Radicals, sees Den- 
mark’s only hope of a peaceful future 
in a country without military strength. 
{| The increasing unemployment in Den- 
mark is giving the authorities no slight 


concern. Many suggestions are being 
offered how to best meet the situation, 
and on every side the municipalities are 
doing what they can to give work to the 
unemployed instead of having them de- 
pending on charity. In Copenhagen, a 
commission has been formed to deal with 
the subject. More than 20,000 workers 
in the capital are at present without 
employment. The proposal of Social 
Minister Borgbjerg to start municipal 
improvements in order to give employ- 
ment to as many people as possible was 
passed by the Rigsdag and is expected to 
furnish some relief. {1 The Faero Islands 
are giving the Danish Government some 
concern. M. Samuelsen, the representa- 
tive of theislands in the Rigsdag, brought 
before that body certain claims that he 
said the islanders felt should be recog- 
nized. Among the things desired was a 
better inspection of the fisheries. Samuel- 
sen said that the Faero fishermen would 
like to be permitted to enter Greenland 
waters. He also asked that a new li- 
brary be built in Thorshavn, to serve as 
a museum and archives at the same time. 
{The industrial conference held in 
Copenhagen was participated in by the 
leading manufacturers and _ exporters 
and the Government, which was repre- 
sented by Premier Stauning. The econ- 
omic situation demanded that greater 
co-operation be established between the 
private interests and the municipal en- 
terprises. The gist of Premier Staun- 
ing’s opening address turned on the ne- 
cessity of having the buying public ask 
for home products wherever these could 
measure up to what had heretofore been 
{Director Benny Dessau, of 
the Industrial Council, spoke on the need 


imported. 


for reducing expenses to a minimum, and 
stressed that foreign markets should be 
obtained for many things that Denmark 
excelled in. 
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The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by 
means of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 

Officers: President, Hamilton Holt; Vice presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade and 
C. S. Peterson; Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; Secretary, James Creese; Literary Secretary, 
Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 

Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 
Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 
Church and Education, Chairman. The Swedish Government is represented in the 


Swedish American Foundation (below). 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Regeringsgatan 27-29, Stockholm, 
Svante Arrhenius, President; Ira Nelson Morris, Honorary President; J. P. Seeburg, 
Honorary Vice-President; Eva Friberg, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; N. Feilberg, Secretary, Vestre Boulevard 18, 
Copenhagen; Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgade 1, Oslo, K. J. Hougen, 


Chairman; Arne Kildal, Secretary. 


Fellowship Renewals 

The secretary of the Foundation brings 
home from Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden the news that several new donors 
to our Fellowship Exchange have been 
found in the Scandinavian countries and 
that we may expect again next year a 
number of university students for study 
in America, perhaps as many as we have 
had each year since the enlarged Fellow- 
ship Exchange began in 1919 and 1920. 
The names of these donors will be an- 
nounced in later numbers of the Review. 
Mr. Creese and the former Secretary of 
the Foundation, Dr. Henry G. Leach 
visited the Scandinavian capitals in No- 
vember. Through the press, in private 
and public discussions, they were given 
opportunity to review the work of the 
Foundation’s students and to show its 
value. Such work, at any time, attracts 
support; and support came now not only 
from the officers of Danmarks Amerikan- 
ske Selskab, Norge Amerika Fondet, and 
Sverige Amerika Stiftelsen, but also from 
associations of merchants, bankers, and 
business men. 
Two Fellowships Given Here 


The Foundation received a substantial 


Christmas gift from Mr. and Mrs. John 
G. Bergquist of New York City, a dona- 
tion of two Fellowships of one thousand 
dollars each in our exchange of students 
with Sweden. One of these Fellowships 
will be awarded to an American to be 
sent to study for a year in Sweden, the 
other to a Swedish student coming to 
America. Such a gift brings even more 
than usual encouragement to the Founda- 
tion because the donors have known the 
student work of the Foundation for many 
years and have had opportunity to form 
a correct estimate of the value of the 
student interchange. Mr. Bergquist is 
president of the American Gas Accumula- 
tor Co., and vice-president of the Board 
of Trustees of the Foundation. 


A Gift to the Review 


We are told frequently that the Review 
deserves a large circulation. Our readers 
who have told us this will be pleased to 
know that Mr. Frederic Schaefer of 
Pittsburgh has again assisted us to obtain 
new Associates for the Foundation and 
new readers of the Review, by contribut- 
ing five hundred dollars to the fund for 
the printing and distribution of announce- 


ments and prospectuses. 
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A Scandinavian Students’ Tour 

The American Institute of Educa- 
tional Travel is this year announcing a 
tour which will include the Scandinavian 
countries. The group will sail from 
New York, June 26, on the Caronia, re- 
turning to New York, August 31, on the 
Carmania. The itinerary includes Eng- 
land, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Germany, Holland, Belgium, and 
France, and in each country there will 
be opportunities for much travel and 
sight-seeing under expert guidance. Dr. 
Frederick E. Emmons is the director of 
the tour, and the travel arrangements 
are under Thos. Cook & Son. The 
Foundation has promised its co-opera- 
tion, and will be glad to give further 
information regarding the plans as they 
develop more fully. 


Activities of Fellows 
Professor Martin L. Reymert, one 
time Fellow from Norway and now of 
the Department of Psychology at Wit- 
tenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, has 
been made Fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 
Dr. Tage U. H. Ellinger, a former 
Fellow from Denmark, has been chosen 
Director of the Department of Live 
Stock Economics, newly created by the 
International Live Stock Exposition As- 
Robert Lepsoe, M.S., 
who came to America as a Fellow from 


sociation. 


Norway to study American metallurgical 
practice, especially the electrometallurgy 
of zinc, and who received the Engineer- 
ing Society’s medal in 1923, is now in 
charge of the electric furnace research 
of the Consolidated Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company of Canada. . . . Mr. Phil- 
lip D. Carleton, Fellow to Norway, aside 
from his university work in old Norse 
language and literature, is devoting him- 
self to translating Willa Cather’s O Pi- 
oneers into Norwegian. 
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The John C. Campbell Folk School 

Way up in the extreme corner of 
North Carolina, Brasstown in Cherokee 
County is to have a Folk School. The 
people of Brasstown want a school “‘to 
help the country—not to make preachers 
and teachers,’ and the John C. Camp- 
bell Folk School will be of this type, a 
kind that has its prototype in Denmark 
particularly, also in Norway and 
Sweden, not to forget Finland, for in 
this last country conditions most of all 
correspond to those that are met with 
in our southern highlands. Mrs. Olive 
Dame Campbell and Miss Marguerite 
H. Butler visited all these countries as 
Fellows of the Foundation in 1922-1923, 
and they will now put to a test on Ameri- 
can soil some of the fruits of their study 
and travel, and carry on the work begun 
by the late John C. Campbell among 
our mountaineers. 

The beginning is most auspicious, 
Brasstown is eager to co-operate, and 
its citizens are subscribing funds. One 
woman, Mrs. Scraggs, has given forty 
acres of good land, to which has been 
added eighty more, so that a demon- 
stration farm will be operated in connec- 
tion with the school. 


A Monument to J. P. Jacobsen 


In Thisted, the small coast town in 
Jutland where J. P. Jacobsen was born, 
and where he died in 1885, now after 
forty years a monument has been un- 
veiled to the great writer’s memory. Be- 
sides the handsome column just erected 
in his honor there were also placed tab- 
lets with inscriptions on the house that 
was his birthplace and on another in 
which he lived later, and in the local mu- 
seum a room has been set aside to con- 
tain a varied collection of memorabilia. 
His two novels, Marie Grubbe and Niels 
Lyhne, have been made available to Eng- 
lish readers in the Foundation’s series of 
ScANDINAVIAN CLAssics. 
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Northern Lights 


The International People’s College in 

Denmark 

The International ‘People’s College in 
Elsinore, Denmark, may be said to have 
passed the experimental stage and from 
an opening enrollment of twenty-four 
students in 1921 could last year point 
to an attendance of sixty-five of whom 
one-half were foreigners. The founder 
and principal of the school, Mr. Peter 


Manniche, is assisted by a staff of lec- 


turers, specialists in their respective sub- 
jects, and like the student body the 
faculty also has an international com- 
position. In both instances the native 
Danes predominate, but there are sth- 
dents in attendance variously from Eng- 
land and Germany, the United States, 
and the neighboring Scandinavian coun- 
tries. The courses offered deal chiefly 
with Scandinavian subjects, more par- 
ticularly fields in which the Danes are 
pre-eminent, such as the Grundtvig Folk 
High School Movement, co-operation in 
the Scandinavian countries, and Danish 
agriculture. Lectures on Scandinavian 
literature and other cultural topics are 
given as well as courses in modern 
languages. Among the foreign lecturers 
for next summer are Hugh Griffiths of 
Wales, Professor Paul Passy of France, 
Professor Hall from Manchester, and 
Dr. Roth of Germany. 


President Coolidge’s Centennial Address 


The House of Representatives have 
passed a resolution presented by Con- 
gressman Knud Wefald of Minnesota, 
making the speech delivered by Presi- 
dent Coolidge at the Norse-American 
Centennial Celebration a public docu- 
ment and they have ordered twenty 
thousand copies, which are being dis- 
tributed through the House Document 


toom and can be had on application 
there. 
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Boberg Drawings at Brooklyn Museum 


The collection of five hundred archi- 
tectural sketches by the Swedish archi- 
tect, Ferdinand Boberg, which was sent 
to America to be shown in this country, 
were exhibited at the Brooklyn Museum 
in December and January. Readers may 
remember the reproductions of some of 
these drawings in the Review for last 
September. 


Three New Honors for Nansen 


The academic word has bestowed three 
new honors on Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. 
St. Andrews University in Edinburgh 
has elected him Rector; the University 
of Greece has bestowed a high honorary 
degree, and he has accepted the posi- 
tion as head of the Division of Arctic 
Exploration of the Institute for Com- 
parative Research and Human Culture 
in Oslo. 
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Swedish and N orwegian 
ODEON RECORDS 


ARE 


Recorded in Stockholm and Oslo and 
pressed from the imported matrices. 


SACRED SELECTIONS 
FOLKSONGS 
BALLADS, COMICS 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


For sale at all Scandinavian 
Phonograph Dealers 
——— ee 


Write for complete catalogues. 


General Phonograph Corporation 
25 West 45th Street New York City 





OAT MUST 
is wonderful 


When answering advertisements, please mention 


The Norwegian 
Royal Table Water 


FARRIS is a natural min- 
eral water bottled only at 
King Haakons’ radio-active 
alkaline mineral spring at 
Larvik Spa, Norway. 


FARRIS has, since 1876, 
when the spring was dis- 
covered, been used with 
great success in the treat- 
ment of gout, rheumatism 
and catarrh. 


FARRIS is a most excellent 
beverage for blending with 
your favorite drink, being 
free from iron. 


If you have FARRIS has been awarded 
any dimeulty Gold Medals wherever and 
Farris write whenever it has been ex- 
o——* hibited. 
FARRIS AGENCY and DEPOT 
B. WESTERGAARD 6& CO. 


82-84 RAPELYE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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